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Private Investment Abroad for Mutual Profit 
by Charles J. Symington 


Anyone who thinks realistically about the state of the world to- 
day will recognize the important role which greater international 
flow of private capital couldplay -- especially "managed capital" 


such as you have when a U. S. company sets up a going concern 
abroad. 


In non-Communist parts of Asia, Latin America, and Africa, 
half the world's population lives under economic and social condi- 
tions providing bare minimum subsistence levels and encouraging 
the spread of Communism and other doctrines inimical to the de- 
velopment of free societies. This situation could be alleviated if 
private capital were to help lay the groundwork for a self-sustaining 
economy. Moreover, prior to the 1930's, the international flow of 
private capital was one of the major balancing factors in the world 
economy, and to some extent the "dollar gap" and other trade and 
payments imbalances since the endof the war are owing to the rel- 
atively low level of private investment abroad. 


Since World War II there has been a fairly general feeling of hos- 
tility in the underdeveloped areas to private capital investment 
coming from Western countries. Memories of the real and fancied 
defects of colonial rule and of so-called "imperialism" motivated 
much of this hostility. As a result, barriers were erected in the 
underdeveloped areas against the inflow of private capital and the 
generalclimate was suchas to discourage allbut a relatively small 
volume of foreign investment by private individuals and corporations 
in Western countries. . 


More recently, however, there have been signs that a more fa- 
vorable climate of opinion is developing overseas with respect to 
private capital investment. Underdeveloped countries are increas- 
ingly recognizing the fact that private investment is beneficial to 
(continued on page 2) 
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/economic stability and a 
rising standard of living/ re- 
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steadily growing and a pros- 
perous economy requires 
continuous thinking and 
planning for the future ."' 


President Eisenhower 
ina letter to Walter P. 
Reuther, president, 
CIO, April 13, 1953 
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them even if it is profitable to the investing 
companies. More and more countries are rec- 
ognizing that if their rate of economic devel- 
opment is to be raised to satisfactory levels, 
they must avail themselves of private capital 
resources in other parts of the world. More- 
over, they are beginning to see that responsible 
private companies operating within their bor- 
ders can make substantial contributions to the 
economic and social advancement of the re- 
gion, often in ways impossible for public cap- 
ital investment, whether from domestic, for- 
eign, or international sources. 


Forexample, the United Nations World re- 
cently sponsored an informal meeting between 
representatives of American business firms, 
the National Planning Association, and UN 
delegates from some of the underdeveloped 
_ countries. As a participant in that meeting I 
was most gratified at the cordial and construc- 
tive attitudes which prevailed. There are other 
evidences, too, of the change in the general 
climate affecting private overseas investment. 
New legislation recently passed in India and 
changing attitudes in Indonesia are cases in 
point. 


Ways and means by which U. S. investors 
can play an important role in the development 
of underdeveloped areas -- a role both profit- 
able to them and beneficial to the host country 
-- is a crucial problem today. Tofindand tell 
the stories of some of the companies who are 
quietly but successfully operating in this for- 
eign area is one of the aims of the National 
Planning Association series of case studies 
on United States Business Performance Abroad. 
The results‘of the first published study, Sears, 
Roebuck de Mexico, S. A., reinforces ur 
conviction that this is a worthwhile project, 
which may well be an important factor in help- 
ing stimulate the flow of private capital abroad. 
Press coverage and particularly the story in 
Business Week (May 9, 1953. p. 168) indicate 
we were correct in thinking these are studies 
that will be of interest to a large number of 
business people andothers concerned with our 
relations with less developed countries. 


Future case studies in the series will deal 
with other types of private businesses, each 
of which is successfully contributing some- 
thing to the host country as well as being a 
profitable investment. This is not a simple 
accomplishment that canbe bought by money, 


but one that can only be made successful 
through hard work, imaginative management, 
and wise investment. We are sure there are 
more examples of such business operations 
abroad than we now know of, and we will ap- 
preciate any suggestions about specific enter- 


prises that might be examined in our case study 
series. 


Charles J. Symington is chairman of the board 
of The Symington-Gould Corporation, a member 
of the NPA Board of Trustees, and Business 
Committee, and chairman of the Special Policy 
Committee guiding the case study series on U. S. 
Business Performance Abroad, 
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activities 


President's Council of 
Economic Advisers Revitalized 


On June 1, 1953, the President sent a Re- 
organization Plan and a message to Congress 
for the purpose of reviving and revitalizing the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Through the 
Reorganization Plan the position of the chair- 
man is strengthened as compared with that of 
the other two Council members. 


In the message the President reiterated his 
belief in the Employment Act of i946. "I be- 
lieve in the basic principles of the Employment 
Act, andit is my purpose to take the appropri- 
ate actions to reinvigorate and make more ef- 
fective the operation of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Our needs for proper advice on eco- 
nomic matters are equalled only by our needs 
to have the very best advice and planning on 
matters of national security."" The President, 
in his message, also emphasized that the 
Council of Economic Advisers should cooper- 
ate with representatives of industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, consumers, state and local gov- 
ernmments, and universities. He established 
an Advisory Board on Economic Growth and 
Stability, consisting of the heads of the Fed- 
eral departments. and agencies concerned with 
economic matters under the chairmanship of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 


If Congress does not invalidate the Reor- 
ganization Plan within sixty days, and makes 
the necessary appropriations, the period of un- 
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certainty concerning the continuation of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the Employ- 
ment Act willhave come to an end. The Coun- 
cilof Economic Advisers was temporarily sus- 
pended when Congress failed to appropriate 
money needed for its operation during the last 
few months of the current fiscal year. .Mem- 
bers of both parties severely criticized this 
action by Congress and strongly supported the 
idea of the Employment Act. Most emphatic 
was Senator Taft when he said: "I myself feel 
very strongly that the plan embodied in the Act 
is correct...I think the Act should definitely 
be continued as it is now written...The pur- 
pose is that the Council may plan economic 
policy, just as the National Security Council 
plans long range military and foreign policy..." 


(Congressional Record, March 18,1953, p.2115). 


Edwin G. Nourse, the first chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, raises in a fi- 
nal chapter in his book on Economics in the 
Public Service -- Administrative Aspects of 
the Employment Act the question whether the 
Employment Act of 1946 marks a significant 
Step in the evolution of the philosophy and ma- 
chinery of modern government, or whether it 
represents an ill-conceived venture that should 
be abandoned. In spite of his criticism of the 
way in which the Council operated in recent 
years, he emphatically advocates continuation 
of the Act. Dr. Nourse gives in this book his 
side of the conflict among the first three mem- 
bers of the Council. The President's actionto 
strengthen the position of the chairman was 
probably taken in the light of the conflict among 
the three Council members but he didnot fol- 
low Dr. Nourse's advice that the Council should 
keep aloof from congressional committees. 
On the contrary, he emphasized in his mes- 
sage the need ofclose cooperation between the 
Council and the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 


Utilization of Brainpower Urged 


National Manpower Council 


A Policy for Scientific and Professional 
Manpower was presented to President Eisen- 
hower May 18 by the National Manpower Coun- 
cil. James D. Zellerbach, president of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., and NPAboard mem- 


._Major recommendations are: 


ber, is chairman of the 17-man Council. The 
statement stressed the nation's shortage of 
professional personnel and noted waste in 
training, developing, and utilizing this group. 
It then recommended 14 points of policy which 
would assist business, government, education, 
and professional groups in solving these prob- 
lems so important to our national security and 
continued industrial advancement. 


Less than one-half of those capable of ac- 
quiring a college degree enter college and "two- 
fifths of those who start college -- many with 
superior ability -- donot graduate ."' Of 155, 000 
scientists in the U. S. only 15,000 are doing 
fundamental research to open new frontiers of 
knowledge on which continued progress de- 
pends. Such facts and the issues they raise 
are given in Part Two by the Research Staff. 


The National Manpower Council was es- 
tablished by General Eisenhower at Columbia 
University Graduate School of Business in 1951 
with Ford Foundation funds "to made a con- 
tinuing appraisal of our national manpower re- 
sources during the present emergency in order 
to provide a sound basis for constructive pub- 
lic policy." Its first report, April 1952, was 
Student Deferment and National Manpower 
Policy. It is working on a third report, A Pol- 
icy for Technical and Skilled Manpower. 


Human Resources Project 


Also initiated by General Eisenhower in 1950 
was Conservation of Human Resources, a pro- 
ject at the Columbia University Graduate School 
of Business. Its5-year program is principally 
financed by 10 large sponsoring companies and 
the Ford Foundationto "deepenthe knowledge 
of the fundamentals of human resources, and 
to show how new knowledge can contribute to 
sounder public policy aimed at reducing the 
wastage of the nation's most valuable resource." 


The group's recent book, The Uneducated, 
is drawing attention to the still serious prob- 
lem of illiterates (2.5 million) inthis country. 
Of the 18 million males registered for military 
service during World War II, 1.5 million were 
illiterate or seriously deficient in education. 
for the armed 
forces to acceptilliterates and give them spe- 
cial courses as was done during the war; for a 
more liberal grant-in-aid program by the Fed- 
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eral Government to helpthe states combat il- 
literacy; and for the Federal Government to 
immediately make a direct effort to educate 
the children of Indians and migratory workers. 


The Ineffective Soldier, a study of emotional 
handicaps, and a study on talent and superior 
performance are underway. Several books are 
being written on the worker's status in 1890 as 
the earlier part of a major study on the changing 
role of the American worker. Publication dates 
are not known at this time. 


Dr. Eli Ginzberg is the Director of Conser- 
vation of Human Resources, and also Research 
Director for the National Manpower Council. 


(A Policy for Scientific and Professional Man- 


power, 1953. 263 pp.; The Uneducated by 
Eli Ginzberg and Douglas W. Bray, 1953. 
246 pp. Both from Columbia Univ. Press, New 
York 27, at $4.50 each.) 


Corporate Giving Gets a Boost 


Two recent developments relating to tax 
exempt contributions by business firms to edu- 
cation, science, and welfare will have impor- 
tant effects in removing legal obstacles to in- 
creased corporate giving and in bringing about 
closer collaboration between business enter- 
prises and institutions of higher education. 


In a 21-page decision, whichthe New York 
Times called "'a treatise on corporate develop- 
ment, education and law, " the presiding judge 
of the Superior Court of the state of New Jersey 
ruled that: 


"I cannot conceive of any greater benefit to 
corporations in this country than to build re- 
spect for, and adherence to, a system of free 
enterprise and democratic government, the se- 
rious impairment of which may well spell the 
destruction of all corporate enterprise. 


"I am strongly persuaded by the evidence 
that the only hope of survival by the privately 
supported American college and university lies 
in the willingness of corporate wealth to fur- 
nishin moderation some support to institutions 
which are so essential to public welfare, and 
therefore of necessity, to corporate welfare. 
What promotes the general good inescapably 
advances the corporate weal." 


Hence, the Court concluded that corporate 
contributions to educationalinstitutions are 
"a solemn duty, as well as a valid right." 


The suit was designed to test the legality 
of a New Jersey statute permitting contributions 
by New Jersey corporations for educational, 
scientific, and welfare purposes. At issue in 
the case was a grant by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) to Princeton University. In 
order that the Court's ruling will be beyond 
question, appeal will probably be taken to the 
State Supreme Court, which is expected to sus- 
tain the lower court. In this way, one of the 
major legal obstacles to increased giving by 
the many companies incorporated in New Jersey 
will be removed. 


The second important development is the 
recent formation of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education under the chairmanship of 
Frank Abrams, board chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). The aim of this 
organization, composed of leading business- 
men, will be to mobilize corporate support for 
American universities and colleges. 


These two developments are additional ev- 
idence of the rapidly growing interest through- 
out the country in corporate giving, a subject 


to which NPA has devoted considerable atten- 
tion in recent years. In 1951, public dernand 
for NPA's pamphlet, The Five Percent, neces- 
sitated five printings -- atotal of 75, 000 copies 
-- over a three-months period. This Business 
Committee report outlined the ways in which 
corporate contributions under the 5% tax ex- 
emption privilege by the Internal Revenue Code 
could be of mutual benefit todonors and recip- 
ients. More recently, NPA has published a 
widely praised, 415-page Manual of Corporate 
Giving withchapters by 26 experienced donors 
and recognized experts explaining in detail the 
practical "do's" and "don't's" of corporate sup- 
port for education, science, and welfare. 


(From NPA: The Manual of Corporate Giving, 
edited by Beardsley Ruml. 415 pp. $6.75; 
discount for NPA members. 


The Five Percent, by Beardsley Ruml and 
Theodore Geiger, Planning Pamphlet No. 73, 
revised. 48 pp. 50¢; discounts for quantity 
orders.) 
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Censuses of Business 
Activities Due in 1953 


Businessmen and "bureaucrats" don't al- 
ways see eye to eye but last month they pre- 
sented a united front when the House of Rep- 
resentatives threatened to eliminate funds for 
the 1953 censuses of industry andtrade. How- 
ever, the Senate early in June voted 41-38 for 
restoration of funds forthe two most important 
parts -- the Census of Manufactures and the 
Census of Business -- and itnow appears that 
these two will be carried out on schedule if the 
Conference Committee agrees with the Senate 
proposal. 


The Census of Manufactures is an ancient 
institution dating from 1810. The Census of 
Business, which covers the distributive trades 
and services, was inaugurated in 1929. Both 
House and Senate voted to cut out the Census 
6f Minerals Industries, dating from 1840, and 
the planned Census of Transportation which was 
to be first of its kind. 


In the past the various censuses have been 
taken at irregular intervals. The 80th Congress 
endeavored to put the collection of business 
statistics on a more businesslike basis by 
passing legislation to synchronize the four sep- 
arate censuses at 5-year intervals. By taking 
them all in the same year, the value of each 
would be enhanced. Next year was to be the 
first in this quinquennial program but, as it is, 
it will go into effect only partially. 


The censuses not only furnish basic raw ma- 
terial for Government economists but are per- 
hapseven more useful to the business commu- 
nity itself. Preston B. Bergin, assistant to the 
president of the American Retail Federation, 
put it this way: ‘We in the distributive trades 
regard the Census of Business, and the statis- 
tics which it furnishes to us, as vital to suc- 
cessful future planning... Merchandizing today 
is a highly complicated business...We must 
be able to detect trends, appraise markets, plan 
our experiments, and adjust our methods in the 
light of reliable information. Basic in ourcon- 
siderations is the Census of Business." 


The preparations for the forthcoming cen- 
suses provide an outstandingexample of Gov- 
ernment-business cooperation in a project of 
mutual benefit. On request of the Census Bu- 
reau, hundreds of trade associations and indi- 
vidual companies participated inthe review of 
questionnaires and the classification of prod- 
ucts. Many helpful suggestions from business 
leaders were received and adopted on designing 
report forms so that data would be available 
from the regularly maintained records of the 
great majority of business concerns. 


Next year's censuses will be the first to be 
taken almost entirely by mail. Another new 
feature (of the Census of Manufactures) is that 
advance copies of the questionnaires were made 
available torespondents atthe beginning of the 
year covered by the census (1953). Knowing 
in advance what will be required in the census 
will enable manufacturers toraise and have re- 
solved any questions they may have regarding 
scope, concepts, and definitions long before 
the officialcensus reports are due. These in- 
formational questionnaires have been sent to 
trade associations and trade publications and 
to individual companies who participated in 
their planning. Any company may obtain them 
by writing the Bureau of the Census, Wash. 25. 


Steering Between Inflation 
and Depression 


How can we keep incomes high and rising 
-- steering a course between depression on the 
one hand and inflation on the other? In Yale 
University's symposium volume, Income Sta- 
bilization in a Developing Democracy, 15 


leading economists, political scientists, and 
professors of law contribute their views. 


The editor, Max Millikan, contributes a 
valuable chapter which explains the language 
economists use when talking about income 
stabilization. NPA'schiefeconomist, Gerhard 
Colm, is among the authors. From long ex- 
perience in the Budget Bureau, he describes the 
interplay of economics, politics, and human 
nature in the evolution of an idea, fiscal pol- 
icy, and the evolution of an institution, the 
Federal Budget. 


(Income Stabilization for a Developing Demo- 


cracy, edited by Max F. Millikan. From: 
Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, Conn. 1953. 


730 pp. $5.00) 


brief depression of 1921. 


Interested in Interest Rates? 


The pictorial history in the chart below won't tell you where interest rates are going, but it 
gives rather a dramatic picture of where they've been in the past three decades. 


The pinnacle on the chart marks the postwar prosperity of 1920, which preceded the deep but 
During the 1920's in general, interest rates were not particularly high 
according to then-existing standards -- in fact, they were at roughly traditional levels. After 
the debacle of 1929, however, they sagged with the withering demand for funds for business ex- 
pansion. They rose again around 1932 as prospective lenders, panickedby widespread bank and 
business failures, became even more reluctant to lend than prospective borrowers were toborrow. 
Thereupon the Government took vigorous measures to increase the supply of loanable funds, and 
all interest rates came tumbling down in a veritable cascade. 


fe For the duration of the depressionthe existence of plenty of idle money made it easy for the 
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fs Government to keep interest rates low as apart of its program for facilitatingrecovery. Through- 
out the war, rates were held down to enable the Treasury to borrow huge sums as cheaply as pos- 
sible. After the war, easy money policies were continued for some time, but these appeared to 
aid and abet the developing inflation. So gradually the policy of keeping interest rates low was 
discontinued and especially for the past two years, they have been permittedto seek their "free 
market" levels. This means that they are rising. Funds are in demand by business to finance 
a top rate of plant expansion and an unprecedented level of consumer credit, and the Treasury 
needs money to finance a rising deficit. 


The big question now is whether a further rise is desirable to prevent inflation or whether a 
halt should be called for fear of choking off business activity. Unfortunately, past history does 
not provide a conclusive answer. 
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United States Income Taxation of Private 
United States Investment in Latin America, a 
UN Department of Economic Affairs publi- 
cation, describes this type of U. S. tax: its 
effect on investment in Latin America and its 
implications for Latin American countries. 
Proposed changes in the tax law are also dis- 
cussed. 


(From: Columbia Univ. Press, 2960Broadway, 
New York 27. Jan. 1953. 80 pp. 75¢) 


A comprehensive study of the Legislative 
Process in Congress is scheduled to be pub- 
lished sometime this summer. George B. 
Galloway of the Library of Congress' Legisla- 
tive Reference Service has written from knowl- 
edge gained by years of first-hand observation 
of Congress in action. The bookwill cover the 
powers, functions, participants, procedures, 
and the results of the Reorganization Act of 
1946, with recommendations for still further 
reforms. 


(From: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 660 pp. est. Probably 
$5 .00) 


Another important book in the growing lit- 
erature on congressional processes is Bertram 
M. Gross's The Legislative Struggle: A Study 
inSocialCombat. Mr. Gross also writes from 
years of personal experience with Congress, 
first as staff director of several Senate com- 
mittees andthen as executive secretary of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. 


(From: McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. May 1953. 472 pp. $6.50) 


e 
activities 
H. Christian Sonne, chairman of NPA's 
Board of Trustees, testified April 30 before the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy of 


the House Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
garding U. S. foreign economic policy. Mr. 


Sonne's statement together with a statement 
of the NPA Steering Committee on Recommen- 
dations on Tax Incentives for Stimulating Pri- 
vate Investment Abroad which was requested 
by the Subcommittee, will be published later 
this month as Special Report No. 33. NPA 
members will receive copies free. 


AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


Twenty-two of the thirty-three members of 
the Agriculture Committee attended the April 
11 - 12 meeting held in Chicago. Donald R. 
Murphy, chairman, steered the group through 
discussions of a wide variety of problems af- 
fecting general agricultural policy. 


In anexamination of the long-term domestic 
demand for agricultural products, which the 
Committee agreed would probably increase 30 
to 50% by, say, 1975, it was emphasized that 
there would be numerous periods when it would 
be difficult to keep supply and demand in bal- 
ance. The Committee observed that policies 
and programs have not yet been developed which 
will assure successful stabilization of farm 
prices under such fluctuating conditions and 
that existing and proposed policies should be 
carefully examined to be sure they do not en- 
danger political freedoms or our democratic 
way of life. 


The problem of commodity reserves was 
considered from all angles and a Committee 
Policy Statement, "Food and Feed Reserves, " 
was agreed upon. The Statement, released 
June 1, calls for an upward revision of the ex- 
isting 1938 provision defining "normal" re- 
serves. It recommends that the Agriculture 
Department and Congress make a careful study 
of this and of the acreage allotments under 
marketing quotas for corn, wheat, and cotton. 
The Committee believes that the building and 
maintaining of adequate reserves of basic farm 
commodities is an essential part of this coun- 
try's continuing national security preparations. 
The subject of commodity reserves is one in 
which the Committee has longbeen interested. 
In Nov. 1951 it issued a Planning Pamphlet 
(ino. 76), Food and Feed Reserves. 


Committee member Robert K. Buck pre- 
sented his preliminary statement on the prob- 
lems of "The Beginning Farmer." His state- 
ment recommended action ontwo fronts: sup- 
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plying greater amounts of risk capital to young 
farmers, and establishing a widespread pro- 

gram ofeducation and guidance in farm devel- 
opment and operation for beginning farm fam- 
ilies. In the ensuing discussion itwas agreed 
that though credit for land purchases was usu- 
ally adequate, risk capital needed for devel- 
opment, reorganization, or enlargement of new 
farms was definitely inadequate. The prob- 
lem of howto get managerial services to these 
beginning farmers was also discussed and Mr. 
Buck was asked to prepare a report on these 
and other problems for consideration at the 
Committee's next meeting. 


The Committee also approved undertaking 
a broad study of how our general foreign eco- 
nomic policy is affected by our programs in- 
volving the export and import of agricultural 
commodities, and also approved an inquiry 
into the possibility of concurrently making a 
special study of some specific commodity, 
such as wheat, in terms of both foreign and 
domestic demand. 


The following topics were discussed for 
consideration at future meetings: a review 
and evaluation of experience with crop insur- 
ance; policy on the problems of the dairy in- 
dustry; a study of the social structure of farm 
areas to ascertain leadership pattern and to 
adopt farm programs; and a study of the prob- 
lems in the rural-urban fringe of larger cities. 


Arthur A. Bright, Jr. 
May 17, 1918 - May 14, 1953 


“The Steering Committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association has received 
with profound shock the news of the death 
of Arthur A. Bright, Jr., Director of Re- 
search of the NPA Committee of New 
England. We wish to record our sorrow 
at the loss of the brilliant intellect who 
successfully guided the significant re- 
search of the Committee of New England. 
It is clear that the accomplishments of the 
Committee of New England and the re- 
ports yet to be published will stand as a 
memorial to Arthur Bright. His remarkable 
integrity and objectivity have produced a 
lasting study of benefit to all of the people 
of New England. Tohis widow and tohis 
children we offer our deepest sympathy, 
along with our pride that we were associ- 
ated with him for a part of his short, but 
useful life." 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For in- 
formation write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission to quote, with usual credit, is granted. 


Editor: Virginia D. Parker 
Asst. Editor: Joan E. Adams 


NOTE TO READERS: We regret the delay in arrival of this issue of Looking Ahead. 
It was caused by a printers’ strike in Washington, which has now been settled. 
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